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ABSTRACT 

A faculty menter at the University of Toronto 
(Ontario) developed an inforsial sun^y designed to assess her 
undergraduate stwlents* views of the mriting they did during the 
course of their university studies. The survey consisted of a 2-page 
questionnaire that could be COTpleted in 5 to 10 slnutes; it was 
administered to 722 students during the ac^emic years i%9-1990 and 
1990-1991. The students were already in "writing intensive" courses, 
in that the writing of essays, reports, and essay tyi» exams was 
essential to all their course worn. The university prides itself on 
maintaining an ea^hasis t>n writing throughout its curriculum tSised on 
the British tradition of expecting students to write many essays. 
Analysis of the questionnaire responses suggested that there is a gap 
of attitude and understanding between the institution and the 
students on the importance and role of writing m university 
education. In particular, responses showed that stwlents* enjoyront 
of writing is much stronger than their self-confidence; that as 
students move through their undergraduate career their 
self-confidence remains low and enjo^nt also decreases; that 
students take writing seriously; that tl»ey are dissatisfied with the 
way writing is used in their education (because of uninteresting and 
artificial essay topics and dislike of the forms of academic 
writing); and that succeeding ^ans getting the spelling, punctuation 
and grammar right. Furt.her, the study suggests that student 
experience of learning by writing is one of restrict icm and 
punishiBent~a current of red marks all over their texts. The 
University of Toronto has recently set up a consultative group on 
writing to advise the central administration about ways to help 
students learn to write. This study shovs that teachers can at least 
be sure that what they have to offer is wanted. (JB) 
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The Univcrrftv as CtMtext for Writii^i How Underg raAiatcs See It 



Although many papers at this conferaice have beoi able to offer solutions to the 
problems of teaching writing to univeraty stuctots, I am h»e to idtoate one of the 
problems~or, more specifkally, to outline the »tuation at one particular institution. I think 
many of you will recognize it. 

The University of Toronto in CsnsO^ is a laige meaich univeraty; we take pride in 
having been called at oie time "The Harvard of the North," and we like to mnembo- the 
days whoi we ranked in the top ten in North Ammca. Though a public institutim and now 
obviously overenroUed, we r^ain an attitude of elitism in our treatment of undergraduates. 
We see ourselves as omtinuing Uie British tradition in expecting studeits to write many 
essays; and we assume tiiat our stuctoits aheady tetve the commami of lai^uage aiKl writing 
techniqi^ that will enable tl^ to do so. Accordmgly, U. of T. refuses to te^ writing 
directiy. We have no 'Freshman Comp* because die English Deparmient wants to devote 
itself solely to the teaching of litoature; we have only a few embattled and isolated ccnirses 
in writing and some struggling Writing Lab qrations. 

It was for one of these Writing Labs, out of the nminstream in a suburban campus, that 
I fostered a Writing-Across-the-Curriculum project for four years; aiKi it was in tiiis work 
that I put tQg^her some documoitation showing how studoits felt about the writing they did 
at the University of Toronto. I worked widi 25 or 30 classK a year, ranging from English 
and History to Anthropology and Biology. As a one-t^erson operation on a fragmentary 
basis, I had to concentrate my efforts on leading in-class discussions about specific writing 
assignm«its~trying to help students see wiat was being asked of them and how tiiey could 
b^ meet those ctoands. I b^an my prq»rations for each visit by talking to the professor 
about the aims of tiie course, the function of the curroit assignment in it, and what 
expectations he or she had of the piece to be writtoi-trying to "figure out what the professor 
wanted," as ^ents often say of tteir own task in doing academic writing. To match this 
"demaiKi" emphasis, I also worked out a way of gauging the "supply" »de of the 
relationship. I knew I coukhi*t keep students' inters or do anything valuable for them 
unless I could see how they were i4>iHoaching tl^r writing. So over ray frmr years in this 
prefect I (teveloped a method of getting preliminary comm»its from tiie students I was about 
to meet: a two-page questionnaire that they could fill out in 5 to 10 minutes during a class 
before my visit. 

My respondents were in courses that were alre^y "writing-intensive"-that is, they 
conducted their course work through the writing of esrays, rqxnts, and ^say-type exams 
ratiier ttm solely Uirough doing problem sets and multijrie-chcMce exercise. The University 
of Toronto prid^ itself on maintaining an emj^mas on writing throughout its curriculum; 
indeed, its president's discussicm paper on institutional purpose a few years ago m^itioned 
the responsibility of "every f»nilty member" to be "a moctel exponent and critic of language 
skills."' These, thai, are stuctents who have committed tiiemselv« to teaming through 
writing and wIk) are in an institution that is committed to writing as a means and a goal of 
ediK^on. 

Bat my analysis of tiie 722 qi^stionnaires from 1989-90 and 1990-91 suggests that tiiere 
is a gap of attitiKle and umterstanding between the instituticm and the stui^ts m just tiiis 
matter. The responses show both high hopes and profound disappwntments <m the stmteits' 
part; tiiey delineate a population tiiat wants bread but feels it is being given a stone. I will 
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dte senile numer^ measures of studoits* soise of themsdves as writers, and will analyse 
the texts of thdr answers to opeo-ended questioos. For those of us eigaged in aicouraging 
the use "writing to team" at univ^ties, the implications are both stimulating and 
disturbing. 

The qittstionnaire itself was originally put together in 1988 by three people in the 
Teaching-Learning Centre, each with different goals. The new directs, Peter Saumters, 
wanted especially to sound out tte possibility of setting up a program of business and 
technical writing courses. An exporienoed Writing Lab tut(»', Tamar Ndson, was interested 
in sedng how the amount of writing demanded in prevkMis schooling affected studoits* 
confidence. For my pait, I just wanted to be sure I had scnne idea of what lay bdiind those 
seas of faces I would be tooldng at in my class pr^entations. 

This set of purposes resulted in a two-page sequence boxes to check off and lines to 
fill in with commoitary. Starting with an encouraging aatonent that tl^ purpose of the 
qu^tkmnaire is "to help your instructOTS get a b^ter umterstanding of your goals ami career 
ambitions, as wdl as your feelings about writing," the form asks for name (optional) and 
i(tentifying information, ami goes on to this set of questions, with dther boxes or blank lines 
to fill in. (A copy of tl^ com]Hete questionnaire is att^tai as an Ajqjoxlix to this paper.) 

1. How would you rate your writing skills? [four boxes to choose from] 

2. Do you enjoy writing? [three box^ to choose from] 

3. What do you enjoy about writii^? [four bUmk lines] 

4. What do you dislike about writing? [four blank lines] 

5. {A detailed question about how many jReoK of writing the studoit did in the last school 
year, how long they were, and wh^her they were done at high school or Erindale 
Ccdlege. The results are not part of my analysis.} 

6. What are your writing strengths and weaknesses [five blank lines] 

7. (a) Is English yiNu* first language? [boxes for yes/no] 

(b) What other language do you q)eak? 

(c) What other language do you read and write? 

8. What is your field of study? 

9. What would you like to do a living? [three b^k lines] 

10. {A qi^stion about die importaiK» of writing in future careers.} 

11. (a question about studoits' level of interest in taking careo'-related writing courses.} 
Comments: [five blank lines] 

The willingness of the 722 respondoits to discuss thdr attitudes has been a continuing 
encouragen^'t fw me to believe that students are in^rested in writing. They filted in 
extensive and eloquent responses, with about 45 of the 722 ^ng an extra comn^t that 
they were {leased to have bcai asked. 

The repetitive and unmathematical moure of this set of tc^ics has turned out to be its 
value as a window into students' feelings. I have been able to see from differem angl^ tl^ 
mys students rate themselves as writers, and I have also SK:quired an anthotegy of expressive 
ccmiments about thdr fedings. The questions woe easy enough to answer that studsits did 
not become bogged down at any one stage, and the sequence alk>ws for correlation of various 
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responses. In particular, the results let me see the two main sdf-confideiioe and 
esjf^ment, first in simj^ numerica] figures, and then as shmt texts that can be amlysed 
stylistkally. The factual answm to such questions as year and fidd of study and other 
languages spoHeen can also be easily manipulated by a basic datsbax program to show the 
effects of various factors. 

The n»in que^ions occur on the fir^ page, asking respondents for quick sdf-ratings on 
skills and enjoyment, and then for iq>to dght lines ctf comments oa what they eiyoy and 
what they dislike about writing. Translating the ratings into numbers gives a fidriy narrow 
range of figures, some of whkh show mainly the obvious: that English majors like writing 
more than most other students, that ESL students feel they are not good writers, am! that 
those who intoid to be writers wl»n tiiey graduate (45 out of 722) consider themsdves better 
at writing than those who intend to be accountants. I dkl not find significant di^tonces 
betweoi the answers of men and ^msm&i. 

Nevertheless, the table bdow does show two distinct troids. First of all, students 
make clear that their enjoyment of writing is much stronger tlon thdr sdf-confkience: the 
average score is only 2.45 out of 4 for questkm 1, whoeas for questicm 2 it is 2.34 out of 3 
(or 3. 11 when harmonized to a base of 4).' Watching the scor» change whoi the grvHips 
are tabulated by year of study is even mc»e arresting: the self-rating in questicm 1 does not 
improve as ^i^ents move through university, and the oijoyment of writing declines 
appreciably: 

ALL 2.45 234 3.11 

(722) 



Yearl 2.50 2M 3J2 

(343) 

Year 2 2.33 2.46 3.27 

(m 

Year 3 2.47 2.35 3.13 

(111) 

Year 4 2.46 2J20 2.92 

(79) 

Students* discussion answers to questions 3 and 4 go a long way towards explaining how 
and why this decline happens. Their answer&~though hastily scribbled in S en* 10 minutes at 
the Old of a class-di^y an impressive force, dep&i, and ran^ of comn^tary on 
themselves and on their univera^ experience. Here is a rqmesentative s^ of responses to 
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question 3, "What do you enjoy about writing?* 

3.1 I enjoy bdng able to write ewtttly what I f5ed, without having to Omit It 

is through writing that I can truly be mysdf. 

3.2 Creatioo~making somediing that didn*t exist before and doing it in a clear, even 
illuminating manner. 

3.3 I like reading a piece and knowing that I created it. I also like it when, m the 
mkklle of a piece, it seems to write itselMt*s no longer woHe. 

3.4 The expressing of thoughts allows me to tune in to feelinp, opinions and 
thoughts I may m)t have been aware of. 

3.5 The fineettom to express yoursdf on paper and confront your ideas. 

3.6 Struggling to articulate thoughts and feelings. 

3.7 The accomplishment of seeing my own thoughts written down coheroitly and 
even sometimes mtdligently. 

3.8 I enjoy the flow of ideas that emerge as I am writing. Quite often 1 am unaware 
of these specific ideas until they are on paper in front of me. 

3.9 As I write more often, my thoughts seem to be ctearer. This clearer thinking 
allows me to be more expresave and decisive in what I want to say. 

3.10 When I am interested in the topic, writing is a way of teaihing myself about that 
subject in a way that V\\ rem^ber. 

3.1 1 Writing an essay allows me to see all points of an argument ami thai construct a 
logical answer. 

3.12 It gives me a chance to say how 1 fieel, with no argumoits. 

3.13 How writing or the written word is generally bdwved to be truth because 
someone has taken the time to write down his/her thoughts. 

3.14 The way words move po^. 

3.15 I find I can express mysdf better in writing than orally, so 1 like the fcding of 
f^ng my ideas across. I also like playing with the kmguage-rearranging, 
nraking tilings as concise and powerful as posable, etc. 

3.16 It*sfim. 

First of all, it is clear that these stufteits take writing smusly. They answer this 
question primarily in terms of its value as an edmatkmal expeiksxe, describing writing as 
personal growth (428 out of722) and as teaming (151 «it of 722). The terms ttey use 
express the satisfactions of inteltectual ownership: to be "tnily myself," to think my own 
thoughts and test titem against £i^, "to confront [my] kteas." These are all nobte goals, 
just what the in^tution says it wants to nouri^ Moreover, responses aich as numben 3.6 
to 3.11 here show a recognition that the writing proc^ can be creative and enriching, a way 
of clarifying thought. Students already think in the "process" paradigm that theoreticians arc 
struggling to get univeraty teachers to recognize. A few comments are immature or 
unrealistic, and there is a weakness in recognizing writing as a way to conununiaae with 
odien (only 89 out of 722), although 87 students, uqmmipted, brought up the idea tlat 
written discourse is superior to oral. The eloqiMnct of these comments is moving; this is not 
a post-literate generation, but rather one that assigns almost magical valiK to writing as self- 
r^ization. 
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But it also seems to be a group that feels 6eepAy frustrated by its actual experience of 
acactenic writing. The answers to que^km 4, 'What do you disUke about wTiting?," pour 
out studoits* dissatisfaction not (mly with their own vfotk but also with the way writing is 
used in tteir educatkm. Unintoesdng and artificial essay topks are a recurrent complaint~to 
the chagrin of the faculty mentos who have seen these results. Students also note a 'false 
&5ade' in acadmiic writing style-they fisd it contrsdicts thdr knowledge of how sati^ying 
writing can be as sdf-expresskm and sdf-^JeveloiMnent. The answm are dominated by one 
rq)eated meOfhof, evident in 253 answers out of 722, that of rigki forms and enclosures. 
As studenu say in samjdes below, they fied boxed in and conf!i»d by what they povdve 
as tbc artificial forms of acactenuc writing. 

4. 1 What I dislike is writing something for class which may not be under my own 
will. Writing to me is freedom, and I value (king it when I fisel a need. 

4.2 Dislike the narrow parameters of essay to^. 

4.3 Being boxed in by unimagimttive essay topics and artificial requirements 

4.4 Writing in a fixed area/fl^, being cc^fined to a topic noi of my dioosing. 

4.5 I don't like the false facade that people put on whoi ttey write. 

4.6 Struggling to use hacy words and set formats when ^)^king would say it better. 

4.7 Bdng given unneces^ry guidelines on what to write and how. If you can write, 
being told how to do it takes the fim out of it. 

4.8 I find writing frustrating when the ideas and stnKrture must be forced. This is 
obvious to ttie reader. 

4.9 Second guessing the reatkr's preferred form of writing, ratter than being able to 
follow a way that suits your ideas. 

As a practitioner of writing instruction, I want to rush in ami change such perceptions 
with inspiring ^atements of my own. Tc^ncs (I want to say) can be reformulated and 
refocusaed so as to make them interesting and stimulating; jnofessors* guidelines on how to 
write are meant to help, not hindo", requirements such as fbotnoies are justified by the nature 
of »ademic discourse; the essay finrm is tf» culminati(m of a kmg and noble history of 
rational thought. Such exhortations are the lods of my trade, and probably of yours; but I 
now hear the voices of students' disillusionment when I use them. 

The other note souncted hen is that of lament for inner (tefkiency~<»' at least that is 
the way students state it. Those same studoits who bxtped for so much from tte experience of 
writing blame themselves for their disaj^jointn^t as nHich as they blame tte institution. 
Compared to 253 complaints aixmi the c(»istrictk>ns of imposed form, 207 students out of 
722 discussed their struggle to produce writing and 236 rushed to state that they disliked 
writing because they couldn't do it well, with deficiency in 'gramnmr' mentioned in 118 
cases. It is clear fiom many answers to question 4 that worry spmls the experience of 
writing for many students. Too many of these comments express unnecessary and curable 
pain: 

4. 10 What I dislike is getting started. It's hard getting the words down on ipaper. 
Sometimes I just ckm't know wlmt I want to say or what I can say. 

4. 1 1 Finally getting my ideas right and then having th«n misinterpreted or denied, or 
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even just igmned because they*ie not the same as taught in class. 

4.12 hlot knowing what Tm siqjposed to imxluoe, or how to get 

4.13 I hate tiying to write in [»oper form. I (km*t loiow whether I should con^ 
on the form (n* my thoughts and kleas. 

4.14 F^ing stupkl for making it sound so simple~s(»netimes I have the sense, "The 
professor must think Pm an idiot" Or trying to souml more dignified and 
getting everything all tangled up. 

4.15 Spdling, grammar, punctuation, expiesang ideas in as few words as posable, 
problems of paragraph oiganization, impcmance of points to make, competing 
paragraphs. 

4.16 Tenses, sentence structure-terrible at it 

4.17 The numerous rutes within some forms of writing. I write abstract and sentoice 
fragments usually, though this is incc^rect to db so. 

4.18 I sometimes get carrM away and do nm follow the rules of punctuation. 

4.19 I dislike trying to remember all the rules ami reactions. I don*t think I was 
taught enough about grammar and writing in high school and now I find it 
difRcult. 

4.20 That I cannot always say what I want to say, the way I want it said, because I 
have to watch my writing styles not to make grammatical errors. 

4.21 That it was not rranfbrced enough fcH- me to write better. 

The answers to question 6 (on the back of the sheet), "^liat are your writing 
strengths and weaknesses?,* confirm the impresdon of ^uctents struggling against odds that 
seem to them insuperable. Tne fullness and ctetail of thdr analyses are impressive: these are 
students who have already thought about this ({u»ti(m. In ^te of the i^uBsing of the prompt 
("strengths and weaknesses"), 525 students out of 722 mention their weaki^sses first (often 
omitting to discuss ^rengths at all). Stuctents may well be right that they are weak in using 
language correctly (280) and in mganizing their argument (230), especially if organization is 
concaved of rigidly. 

It is even more alarming, however, that 168 students-neariy a quarter of the total- 
think that spelling, grammar, and punctuation are their strengtiis as writos. Evidently the 
volume of red ink in margins has convinced nuuiy Hat "^ttiog it right" is the main 
requirement of «ademic writing. Enomiragingly, 215 still hang on to the Ik^ that 
creativity or ^xxl ideas can be omskierBd a strength; but tl»y are outnumbered by the 448 
altogether who consid^ that oonectiKss of gramnmr, ^)dling, and ]»mctiati(m is the 
criteri(»i on which they dunild judge themsdves. A striking numbcs* can name the exact 
kinds of emn^ they hav been tokl they make. Many of the commits are painful to re^ as 
a delineation of what students think the institutic^i wants from them. Hie lack of pn^xirtkm 
displayed by many answers below is embarrassing. We shouki also be concerned by the 
strength of students* fiseling that they fece the blank papa* akme, as in the final quotations: 

6.1 Tm not sure I have any strengths. I can organize things logically in pcnnt form, 
everything else is weak! 

6.2 I am strong in content analysis, but weak in that I only qualify for B marks. 

6.3 I am good at making comparisons, drawing analogies, analyzing kSeas, and 



creating generaUzatkms, but tenible at anai^ing the essay tte light way. 

6.4 My stittgths are concrete and potinent exanqxtes. The stnicture of my essay is 
fairly good. My weaknesses are my inability to qjeli, gramniatical errors (i.e. 
past ami {sesent tense mixed togetfae') nd occasionally I do not tie pongraphs 
together smoothly. Dangling modifto have been a problero. 

6.5 STRENGTHS: ideas, style, bdng creative, assertive 
WEAKNESSES: vagueness, where to put apostrophes, sometimes quelling, 
handwriting, footnotes 

6.6 I believe overall that the correct punctuation is my weakest skill while neatness 
and legibility rank a close seocmd. 

6.7 My weaknesses in writing are overall grammar and structure. 

6.8 Overall, I think my writing is good. Weaknesses wouM inducte spelling and not 
dealing dire^y with the issue I am trying to write tbouL 

6.9 I am poor at organizing thought, very good with ^Ung and grammar. 

6.10 Strengths: good spelling, fairly good grammar. Weaknesses: format, content. 

6.11 My strengths are my spelling and my grammar. My weaknesses are making 
stupid mistakes and filling my papm with usdess infbrmatkm. 

6.12 STRENGTHS: I can devek^ an argument k>gkally and exjmss it in an 
interesting fashion WEAKNESS: I can get muckiled in complexity through 
awkward grammar structure or spelling. 

6. 13 I have excellent icteas but I cannot write cleariy and concisely, or correctly. I 
just can*t seem to get things tte way they*re supposed to be. 

6. 14 My ideas aren*t as clear to the reiKler as they are to me. 

6. 15 My strengths are my ideas and approadi to a subject. My weaknesses are that I 
confuse some pdnts, my sentoices have syntax problems, and often I UK;k 
understanding of what I am supp(»ed to say. 

6. 16 I do not fini^ smtoioes and I do make good argun^ts. 

6. 17 When I write I make many grammatical errors. Sometimes it's hard to be 
creative in my writing. I know I am m)t saying what I want to, or what I shoukl 
be. 

6. 18 I can*t get started because 1 kiK>w I am going to make so many mi^akes that it's 
hardly worth trying. 

The lack of confidence implied by the numerical scores of the first questions in my 
questionnaire, then, is further defiled by these discursive comments. Students have high 
hopes for the act of writing as a way to leam and grow intdlectually; but they discover that 
the writing expected at university is often a matter of fitting into pre-set forms and struggling 
with language unsupported. 

As univmity instructors in composition and communication, we have corns to 
Cincinnati to discuss "Contexts, Communities, and Constraints" in our profes^m. My study 
suggests that for one defined group of univernty students the context provided for their 
attemj^ to learn by writing is largely that of restrktion and punishmait~iitefally, a 
concurrent text of red marks all over their texts. The community embodied in my institution 
appean to students to be a hierarchy, based on largely unstated rules, t}»t mocks and 



excludes many. The constraints are evident: a s» of "boxes* into which studoits' writing 
must fit at whatevo' cost to the writm thems^ves. 

No imtividual instn^tor of writing or any other subject can hope to sdve these 
problems alone. We are here because we know that. But I do see some ways by whk± 
writing teachers and ^Kulty as a wo(^ can limit the <bunage to self-confidence and the loss 
of respect for the university sysiem that are made visible here. First, we need to offer a 
clearer definition of academic writing, not only by carefully designing assignmoits, but also 
by exj^t discusfion of the functo of each assignment within course structures and of tte 
process of writing to learn. Professors can meet the needs ejq^eaed here by showing that 
they see student writing as a way of partidpating in thdr disc^ines. The more attention 
paid to discourse in itself, the more students will see that writing (as well as reading and oral 
discussion) is genuinely a part of teaming. 

Secondly, the problems of oone^iKss that bectevil studoits i»ed to be attacked. We 
know that there are, afta all, ways to hdp studoits recognize the patterns of ttandard 
English and improve their production of it. Those methods of learning should be made 
available in as much var»ty as pc»sibte~attentk>n within classes in all sublets, provision of 
self-hdp material, establishment of writing labs and writing courses. (It is notiU>le that 
almost all indents answering the que^ioninire expre ss e d mtere^ in taldng further writing 
courses.) Here is a cry for hdp that shouki noi be drowned out by the deqiairing chorus of 
profnsors* lamentations about thdr indents* poor writing. Stud»its are in fact calling for 
the »me kind of attoiticm to writing ^lls as thdr profinsors are. As part of their 
community, we need to listen to them and be ready to teach in wlmtev^ ways are hdpfiil. 

The Univeraty of Tcmmto has just set up a consultative groi^ on writing to advise 
the central administration about ways in which we can better telp students team to write. In 
asking for submissions from faculty, it has heard roars of fhistrsubn dboat falling standards 
and inadequate jmxiucts-you know the smt of thing because it has become a sta]^ of 
journalism across fkrhh America, emanating from buaness and tl» pvbUc as wdl as from 
educators. I \K3fpc that my administration (and yours) will also listen to student comments 
such as the ones I have gathered. They show that studoits want to write better and are 
frustrated by the present unsuj^wrtive ami constri^ve cc»itext that tlMir ac^lemic community 
now provides them. As flag-carriers for the ictea that people can learn by writing, we 
teachers of composition and cross-cunkular writing will need to keep our soise of 
pr(qx>rtion along with our usual patience. My study shows that we can be sure, at least, that 
what we have to offer is wanted. 

KfiZ£S 

1. (jcorge E. Conneii, Renewal 1987; Swmnary of a discws^^on papgr ot thg natwre aod 

role of the Univer^ty of T oronto , p. 3. 

2. I tabulated the answers on this basis: 

(Question 1, "How would you rate your writing skills?": 

poor = 1, fiairiy good = 2, good » 3, excellent = 4. 

(Question 2, "Do you enjoy writing?: 

no = 1, son^mes = 2, yes = 3. 



BMito Mdent tetttomttift 



miy thit qi mgonnih Bt The piflposs of M mmAssaSn Ib to he^ mr in^uctofs get a 

v8Wf Wa8mBSW\Q vl yOUT QOw OO OttW ttwwM^ fiS WN aS yOUT WOT^ BXHfl tWaffW, 

fHMBB wB WR nwium o MifBr «)M Ct UPMPns . An uumwS vra M c x) ns io w BO omaenuai. 
Thank you. 

PM^ Saunders 

MBgirei rfOCm 

S^Jdmt Number Your age 

T^ephone pals 

1. HoMf would you rale your wri&^8k&? 
QpoorskUs Q9X)dti(& 
□ faHy good skSs □exoetemskils 

2. Do you er^ wrtt^? 

Qyss Quo Qsomefimes 

3. What do you ei^ about wrttng? 



4. What do you dbCHit wrtt^? 



5. (a) How many pteces of wrling (ess^, book reviews, r^x^, efc) c&J you (to in 
your stute tet year? (Refer to a kfl school yev.) 

Q 1-3 Q 4-10 Q irm thanio 

(b) How bi^ were ttiey usually? □ 1-5 pages □ 6-10 pages Qlonger. 

(c) Thte was a! EMale Coiege Q OR hij^ school Q . 



II 



7. (a) Is Entfish yoiff M ta)9i»ge? pyas Qno 

p) What oftr toigia^ do ifou 8prt? 

(c) What ofiier toQi«p do you f88d and «irte? _ 

8. Whalteyoiff1Wdd8toJy?__ — 

9. What woiM you il(0 to do for a i^? 



10. How in^oilant do you thfaik wrttif^ siORs wai be hi adi^i^ «iocess ki your chosen 
career? 

□ very important 
Q ftifij/ inpntant 

□ not Important 

11. you consitf^ Mng addtionti wmq am^ (e.g.. techf^ wraing, business 
report wftttig) 9 Ihese ooursM elos^ fo yoiff future ooci4^^ 

□ yes 

□ no 

Comments: 



